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| England the Ballance of Earope. 


He Noble and Glorious Actions of our 
Anceſtors can never be worn out by 
Time, but will remain and be had in re- 
| membrance to all Poſterity : For they, 
by their Vertue, Valour and Conduct became, or 
made themſelves the Ballance of Europe, which 


| they held many Ages; and when Free from 


inteſtine Broils, always gave Laws to France, 
which was ever far Superior to England in 
Strength by Land, and the Nations Allies then 
nothing ſo powerfnl as now they are. We in- 
deed boaſt of the great Actions perform'd by 
our Anceſtors, and value our ſelves much there- 
upan; but do not imitate their Vertue, as will 
evidently appear to all the World. For 
when Edward III. Henry V. Edward IV. 
Hey VIE and Hewy VIII. had War 
with France, they invaded France by Sea and 

4 Land 
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Land with great and Powerful Armies, and the 
committed great Spoil and Ravage upon the | tho 
Maritime Coaſts of France, which always he. cor 
came the feat of War; in the Proſecution of the 


which all the Nobility and Gentry of the F cy 
Kingdom engaged, generally ſpeaking, as one Frer 
man; and were then alſo a great Bnlwarkto | cau 
the Liberties of the People: Yet now ever fincd n 


the Revolution, the attacking France by Sea 8 
has been rendred a thing all together Impracti. "i 
cable, and the greateſt part of our great Men } © tc 
and Gentlemen of the Kingdom have declind | ©L 
War, and been continually in Faction among * 
themſelves here at home about Religion, from 1 
whence Innumerable Evils have flowed and fallen — 1 
upon the Allies as well as upon the People of od. * 
Exgland, who have been and are now: miſerably | © n 
oppreſſed, and not in her Majeſties Power to pre- 5 
vent it; which we ſhall moſt undeniably prove, J. t. 


and unfold the whole Myſtery, without preju- | c 
dice*ro any party, or making any perſonal Re- p 
flections, having no deſign but a Publick and Na- | © i! 
tional good, Which is a thing all Men fhoul! 1 
ſeek, without forming themſelves into Parties; * © 
for Government ii like unto a mans body, ſome parti ar 4 
Members whereof are mare noble and uſeful tm | © © 
others. But the welfare of it lies in the Union ans "i 
Conjuncticn of all tegetber. But 2 " 
deeply theſe Corruptions are rooted, and ftrong- | 

ly 4 it will be neceſſary before wc 
proceed any further, to ſatisfie Mankind, we do | © 
not ſtand alone in our Opinion and Judgment | _ 
in the matter, in reference to what wg ſay as Tins: 
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the Heat and Facttons in the Kingdom; and 
thoſe who will lay alide prejudice will ſoon be 
convinced our proſecuting the War in Spain, and 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, has not the leaſt tenden- 
cy towards reducing the Exorbitant Powerot the 
French King, but impoveriſhes the Nation, and 
cauſes the ſpilling of a great deal of Blood to 


no purpole. 


«There has been in the compals of few years, 
« much talk, and God knows to many ill effects 
too, of Factions in this Kingdom; and we have 
©Lived in our days to ſee the two great Parties 
* known by the Name ot big and Tory directly 
* change their ground, and thoſe who were for- 
e merly the Anti-courtiers became as pliant and 
© Obſequious as ever they were who had been 
* moſt found fault with on that ſcore. 

But we are humbly of Opinion that at 
* this time cf day, neither of thoſe Parties have 
*che Game in their hands as they have formerly 
perhaps fancied ro themſelves. But they wlio 


*fſhall be fo honeſt and wile conſtantly to pre- 


* fer the true intereſt of England to that of any 
other Country or People, preſerve the Religion 
* and the Laws, protect and promote the Trade 
of the Nation, Thriftily and providently ad- 
* miniſter the Publick Treaſure, and fludy to 
** Maintain the Sovereignty of our Seas, 
* ſo Natural ſo Anciently and ſo juſtly the 
true Defence of this Kingdom, that Body 


** whomloever it ſhall be compoſed of, ſhall have 
the Weight of England on its fide, and ir 
chere can be any of another frame, they mpſi 
in the end prove ſo many mifcrable rotten 
| | „ Reeds 


(6) 3 
*© Reeds —- which makes us a little reflect on 
the Circumſtances of our Nation, that where. 
as the Fleet of England hath been renowned 
** through ſo many Ages for the Honour and 
* ſecurity of this Kingdom, in theſe latter days 
** by an unaccountable Improvidence our care 
has been more induftriouſly applyed to the 
* Raiſing great Numbers of Land-forces than in 
* maintaining and ſupporting the glorious an- 
cient Bulwarks of our Country: And when we 
have to do with an Enemy whom we fo far 
** excell in ſtrength at Sea, that with a little more 
ordinary Application we might hope to reſtrain | 
** his exorbitaut power by our Naval Expediti- 
** ons, we have employed our greateſt induftry 
** and a vaſt expence to attack him by Land in 
** that part, where by the ſtrength of his numer- 
'* ous Gariſons he muſt be for many yeats at lea 
'© 1nvulnerable. | 
** Bur 'its ro be hoped the great Allies them- 
*- ſelves, to whom we doubt not the Engliſh Na- 
tion wiſhes all happineſs and proſperity, 4 
being bound up with them inthe ſame Intereſt, 
bill at laſt be ſenſible that this Kingdom cannot 
be uſetul in the common Cauſe ſo much as at 
** Sea. The ſituation of this Country adapts it for 
adxantages by Sea; the Trade of it enables it 
to goon with a War by Sea; and neither of 
* them can long bear a great expence of a War 
in a Foreign Land. The experience of former 
ſucceſs at Sea _ Te ever 
** of employing 'its Vigour there. | 
We mal — give a Account of che m_ 
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ings of King Edward III. &c. in their Wars 


againſt France; in which we do not pretend to 


ha 1 full acount of all the actions of War per- 
0 


rmed by thoſe Princes, but ſhew from our 
own Hiſtories the Meaſures they took in the 
Proſecution of their Wars, which made them fo 
famous in the World, and Umpire of the Affairs 
of Exorpe, by which it will be found they Landed 
in France many Thouſands of Horſe as well as 
Foot, and with their Fleets committed great 
Spoil and Ravage upon the Maritime Coaſts of 
France, by which means they greatly enriched 
their Followers and Soldiers, and Embarraſed 
the French King's affairs to ſuch a degree that 
they were always conſtrained to be humble Su- 
iters for Peace, which they cou'd never obtain, 
but upon hard Terms, and is matter which 
ought now to be duly weighed by all who have 
any regard to their Canon weltare ; eſpecially 
thoſe whom Providence hath pur into a capa- 
city to rectifie paſt Miſcarriages, and make A- 
tonement to God and the World for paſt Evils, 
which in due place we ſhall not ſpare to lay 


open, and therein do no more than what has 
been practiſed in all Ages, 


the Duty a man owes 
to the welfare of his Country being inſinitely 
more to be preferred than the Reſpect duc to 

ons in places of publick Truſt, they being all 


lubject to the Law and reſponſable for their 404i 


ons; therefore its a weak 


thing in any man to 
be frightned from his Du - 3. in 


ty by popular reproach, 


- or the diſpleaſure of Great men; for he that does 
not employ his Talent well, that is, to the Benefit 
F WE o 
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of Mankind, ſhall ſuffer Woe, as well as he | © nc 
that miſemploys it. 2 
King Edward III. In the Year, 1338. Land. were 
ed at Sluice, with a great Army; and a Fleet of Afte 
400 Sail, and having taken upon him the Title nuall 
of King of France, he the Second time Landed | whic 
at Sluice, with an Army; but © the French with Char! 
* 2 Navy of about 400 Ships lay about Sluice in | Elde 
<< Flanders to intercept the King, who ſet on the | Ew, 
*© French with great Fury and Force, and flew | San. 
* 30000 Men, and not half their __ eſcaped | gown 
c untaken or unſunk;be afterwards Sailed fer France | and 
© with about 1000 Sail. No man is ſaid to know whi- Kins 
© ther he bent bis Ccurſe, ſo well be con d truſt bimſelf | othe 
* and ſo wiſely Free bis Councels from the Poſſibility War a 
* of diſcovery, It was not long before he came | Ki, 
* to an Anchor in the Haven of Hogy St. Vt, | che 
© agreat Cape or peniſule in Normandy; his Lan& , inen 
© forces did Muſter 2500 Horſe and 30000 Foot, | 
with which Army he took many Towns, and . 8 
Spoild and Ravaged the Country, even up tothe | © F 
very Gates of Paris, which occaſioned rr. che 
Bloody Encounters to the great loſs of the 
and encreaſe of the King's Spoil and Fame: At | _ 
the Battle of Crefſy, (where the French were far | _»/ 
Superior in Number, and thought themſelves to- 
be then as good Soldiers as they do now) he | „ 
Slew 30000 Men, after which he took Cal and | | 


many other Towns. The Black Prince te | |. 
Kings Son, took John the French King * „ „. 
together with Philip his Son, beſides many Loi - 6 N 


and 2000 Knights and Gentlenen 
While the King was in France © The * 
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« yaded England, with 62000 Men, and thought 

« one but Prieſts and Shepherds were left at 

home; but · in the Biſhoprick of Durbam they 

were Routed and their Ring taken Priſoner : 

After which the Dauphin's Commiſſioners conti- 
nually followed the King's Camptoſolicita Peace, 

which at.length was concluded ar . Brerigne, near 

gbartres, in the Name of the Dauphin King Jobn's 
Eldeſt Son. It was then and there agreed, King 
Edward ſhould have the full Sovereignty, ? oiffvn, 
Samogne, Rochei, the Countrey of abus, Au- 
gouanois, Perigord, Calis, the Countrey of Guiſnes, 
and Pente, with 390020 Crowns in Gold, for 
King Fobn's Ranſom; his Brother FA, and 
other Princes of the Blood being given Ed- 
ward as Hoſtages, beiides Thirty Earls and 


Knights, with two Deputies our of .exch of 


the 19 Cities; whote Names were particularly 
mentioned. | | 1 
King Henry Vth. coming to the Throne, 
in the Year 1415, he laid Claim to the Crown 
ot Hance, and made preparation to carry on 
the War. King . Henry now ready to Embark 
ou Wedneſday the 5th of AuguF, with 1500 Sail, 
D COOK to dea, Attended: with Sie Theujdns 
_ Ipeqrs, and 24000 Footmen, beſides Gunners, 
Ingincers, Artifticers, and TI abourets a great 
s Number, and the 15% of the. lame Mont! 
Anchored in the Mouth of S/, about thre? 
. Miles trom Harflew; Where He I] anded- his 
L Men; making Proclamation upon pain. at 
2 Death, that Churches ſhou d be tpared from 
all Violence of >poil ; that Chur mem, Mo- 
6 men 
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© men, and Children ſhou d not be hurt, abuſed 
cc or wronged — His Followers and Fellows 
cc jn theſe his new begun Wars, were hi; 
ce two Brethren, the Dukes of Clarence and 
© Gleceſter, as alſo his Unkles, the Duke of 
© York, and the Earl of Dorſet, Accompained 
c with the Earls of Kent, Cornwal, and H 
© 7#1gton. beſides a moſt Noble Fellowſhip 
| © other Lords, Barons, and Men at Arms --.. 


He commanded his. Ships to Caſt Anchor, 


© as near the Town, as with ſafety they 
«© might, whereby the Place became beſieged 
<© by Land and Sea; then Mounted he his Ar. 
c tillery, began his Mines, brought the Works 


&© cloſe to the Counter-Scarf of the Ditch, pre. 


« pared Fagots to fill it, and preſently won the 


c Baſe Town. —— All things now in a rea. 
ce dineſs, King Henry with a puiſſant Army | 
ce prepared his Second expedition into Fance: 


« His Fleet conſiſting 1500 Sail. many Lords, 
© and Men at Arms, the Muſter-Roll e ngroſſed 


«© with 25527 Soldiers, every 4th Man beinga | 


c Horſe-man, beſides 1000 Carpenters, Artificer, 


© and Labourers ; and the firſt of Auguſt Arrived | 


« in Normandy, to ſuch Terror of the Inhabitants 


that they fled further into the Main, in- 
© ſomuch as 25000 Families of them, repaired | 


<« into Britain; ſo Dreadful was the Approach 
ce of the Engliſh. 


The only Fault King Hexry ſeems to have [ 


been Guilty of, was, in proſecuting things too 


land, to make an entire Conqueſt of France, 
| Wards 


far, it being inconſiſtent with the Intereſt of by K. 
rds 
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wards which he made fo great a Progreſs, that 
he was declared Heir Apparent to the Crown, 
and his Son King Henry VI. th Crowned 
King of France in Paris, which we held Sixteen 
or Seventeen Years. | 

Edward IV th. coming to the Crown, in the 
Year 1473, he laid Claim to the Crown of 
France, and reſolved to aſſert his Title againſt 
Lewis the XI. and for which he made great 
Preparation. All things now in a readineſs, 
© King Edward repaired to Dover, and there 
© Embarked himſelf for Calis, with the greateſt 
Army that ever from England ſet Sail into 
France; for he had in his Company 1500 No- 


ble Men, and Men at Arms, all of them 


© Mounted, and moſt of them Barbed, who 
„witch the Archers on Horſeback alſo made 
*upthe Number of 15000 Horſe, beſides a great 
Number of Footmen, and others to pitch 
* Tents, to attend the Artillery, and encloſe 
their Camps. —— Before the King's Depar- 
ture from England, he had ſent Garter King 
© at Arms, with a Letter of Defiance; 
* whoſe Contents demanded no leſs than the 


whole Realm of France, which if he refuſed 

| 1 he threatned to Invade his Dominions, with, 
5 Fire and Sword. This Letter received, and 
Read in Secret by Lewis himſelf, he privately 

_ lent for, and conferred with the Herald, telling 

4 him, it was not Edward, but Burgundy, that 

_ .. aked abroad thoſe dying Cinders; who as 
Nan diſcomfited and unfurniſhed for War, 

ond draw in the Ergliſh. — And laſtly 

B 2 with 
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with the gift of three Hundred Crowns, and 
© tae promiſe. of 1000 more, he inſtigated the 
Herald to Work a Peace. Garter very thank- 
* fully took the Freneb Gold, and councelled 
«& {ovis, to ſend a Herald to his Mafter Ki 

Eduard, to demand a ſaſe conduct for Confe- 
* rence. and fo openly rewarded with 30 Elk 
© of Crimfon Velvet he departed. — The 
© Peace thus reſolved upon, betwixt the King; 
* of England and France, the Conditions thereof 
© were. that the French King ſhou'd forthwith 
Ce: pay 72000 Crowns of Gold; that the Dauybm 
* ſhould Marry the Princeſs Elxzabetb, the King 
* Eldeſt Daughter, c. This Peace was fo ac. 


I ceptable to King Lewis, that he fent 16000 | 


* Crowns to be diftributed among the Exglib 
© Soldiers, with Plate and great Preſents to 
Men of any Sort. TD | 
Upon Charles the VIII. Marrying the Dutcheſs 


of Britain, King Henry the tb, reſolved to afſer 


his Title to the Crown of France; accordingly he 


made preparation for War againſt France, © a; | 


*loath to deceive the expectation of his own 


„ Peaple, who had ſo largely contributed; | 
*© chiefly the City of London, out of which in 


ei thale Days he received for his Furniture al. 


« moſt x0000 Pounds from the Commoners, and | 
from every | 


© two Hundred Pounds beſides 


© Alderman ; where the ſame King cou'd not 
© hut with ſome difficulty Levie in the 3d Tear of bi 
* Reign, a Loan of 40908. His Wiſdom tber. 
&* fare foreſaw that in giving over the Invaſuns | 
Goodly u. 


Ee a 7 


& France, he ſ1ou'd floathruily abandon 4 
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c eafion of making bimſelf univer(ally acceptable to bis 
* People. He had with him beſides the Flower 
of his Nobility and Captains, anſwerable 
* Numbers of his People, fit for the Service; 
„- But it's needleſs to weary our felves with 
long Relations of a ſhort Voyage; for King 
 * Henry before he ſet out of , was ſecret- 
* Iy dealt withal, by the Lord Cordes Gover- 
* nour of Hainault, according to Inftrations on 
the French King's behalf to accept of Condi- 
tions; which till Bologne was beſieged (as now 
by him it was) was not known. The Ig- 
© norance of this Myſtery made many forward 
Gentlemen to Mortgage their Lands; and 
run into much Debt for their fuller and bra- 
ver Furniture, in Hopes to get great matters 
Din this War, whereof to their Grief they 
n found themſelves deceived. —— Bur bis Wiſ⸗ 

am in this right weighty Act ion was chiefly emi- 
nent in this, that be won d not enter into any Treaty 

k tl be was in the Field; and tba: with ſuch 8 
3 Puiſance as was likely enough to force his own Cen- 
* ditions, nor ſuffer the leaſt Sign of his ſecret wills - 
© meſs to Peace, or inward Jobs of Troubles at Home, 
to creep ont at any Crany or Chink, of bis Diſcourſe or 
Carriage. It was concluded. that Henry 
ſnou'd not quit his Claim to France; but that 
bor a Peace, which by the Contract was 

* only to continue, during the two Kings Lives, 

* Charles of France ſhou'd pay in preſent, to Henry 
for his Charges in that War, 745000 l. Ducats, 
(that i, 186250 Sterling) and 25000 Crowns 
© Yearly; rowards the expence he had ay et 
3 Ore 
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tote been at in aiding the Britains, which ( by 
** the Engliſh called Tribute) was duly paid 


"© all this King's Reign; and alſo to Henry his 


Fon; till the whole Debt was run out, there- 
* by to preſerve Amity with Eng/and. 

King Henry VIIIth coming to the Throne, 
laid Claim to the Crown of France, as his Pre- 


deceſſors had done: He landed Sooo Men in 
Hiſcay, in order to Invade France on that ſide, 


being then in League with Spain; but they hay. 
ing no Horſe, and the Spaniards not ſupply- 
ing them therewith, or other Neceſſaries, the 
Army Mutined and returned Home; the King 


not being diſcouraged thereby, Landed wich 


an Army himſelt, in Perſon, in France, and 
with the Emperour Maximilian (who cou'd not 
yeild him chat aſſiſtance he expected) at the 
Head of 52000 Men laid ſiege to Therovenne, 
near which he beat the French, whereupon the 
Town Surrendred; then he laid ſiege to Tour- 
nay, which Capitulated and Surrendred. Du- 
ring the King's being in France, the Scors broke 
into England, with a great Army; but were 
Routed by the Earl of Surry, and their King, 
and Sooo Men Slain ; after which a Peace was 
concluded, by which King Hem y was not on- 
ly to keep LYournay ( which was then a very 
Populous Place) but Lewis the XLth. obliged 
to pay 690000 Crowns to Henry, 400000 of 


which was to be deducted for the Portion of 
the Princeſs Mary the King's Siſter, who by that 
Agreement was to be Married to the French King, 

which Marriage being conſummat ed, in a little 
| time 
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( by me Lewis the XIL.th. the French King Died. 


paid and Francis the Firſt ſucceded, between whom 
his and King Henry, ſome Seeds of Diviſion were 
ere- | Sown. It was at tit agreed, he ſhoud give 

his Daughter Mary in Marriage to the Dauphin, 
)ne, and that Tournay ſhou'd be reſtored upon Con- 
Pre- dition that Frances paid 260000 Crowns for the 
1 ind | Portion of the Princels. There was then an 
fide, | Interview between the ewo Kings, between 


hav- Ardres and Gumes, where ng Henry caufed 


phy- the Figure of an Archer, to be placed over 
the his Tent Door with theſe Words; be that Ac: 
Ling companies or joyns with me, ws Maſter : Giving 
with | the French King to underſtand that his Inten- 
and tion was to be Arbitrator of Chriſtendom, Y <: 
not | after all this, new Quarrels aroſe between the 


the two Kings. upon which King Henry fer the 

I Duke of Norfolk into France with about 400cc 
Men; where he took many Places, and brough: 
a great Terror upon Paris it felt: After which 
he ſent the Duke of Saffolk into France, who 
took many Places, and the King himſelf in 
Perſon went into France, Beleaguer'd Bologue, 
and took it; at the ſiege of which he had ot 
his own proper Troops, 44000 Foot and 300c 
Horſe, all well Cloathed. They drew at 
ter them, ſays Doctor Heylin, 190 great Pieces 
beſides ſmall ones; and fo Conveyance of thei: 
Ordnance, Baggage, and other Neceſſaries, no 
fewer than 25000 draught Horſes. At length 
the French King Suing for an accommodation 


ing, they brought the King to promiſe ro reſtore 
little | #%ogne in Eight Years; upen condition "eur 
7 FO the 


dime 
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the French King ſhould give him 895000 Crowng, | © afc 
whereot 1009029 were to be paid him Ary. | © on 
ally. During thefe Wars the King made | © Cc 
right good uſe of his Fleet, with which heat | © lo 
along grievouſly Afflicted the Coaſts of Picargy; | div 
Normandy and Britain, of which a brief Account | © del 
ſhall be given as it ſtands in our own Hiſto | © Le 
ries. LY - 

« Edward Bard, Lord High Admiral, be. | © 80 
© ing before Pors/mouth, made forth again to 
* Sea; and directing his Courſe towards Brj. ne) 
** tain, on Trinity Sunday arrived at Bertham Bay | 
with Twenty great Ships, and ſuddenly ſer 
* his, Men on Land, and there won a Bul | the 
ark. Then the Lord High Admiral paſſeq | Frazc 
© > Miles into the Country, Burning ang | Flee! 
** waiting Towns and Villages ——— On the | 2841 
„23d Day of May, being Monday, he Landed - Br 
in the Morning; and Commanded to burn * Fr 
the Houſe of the Lord Piers Morgen, with ] , 20 
the Town of Conqueſt, and divers other Places | , N. 
* Onthe firſt of June He Landed in Croytm | _. dp. 
** Bay, and committed great Spoil: After this | . tha 
Application was made to the Admiral, that | „ = 
it might pleaſe him to ſurceaſe his Cruel A 
kind of War, in burning Towns and Vi- „ 
lages; but the Admiral told them, he |  M 
was ſent to make War, and not Peace: Then Fri 
< they deſired a Truce for Six Days, but it woud | . che 
* nor be Granted, and to their reproof the A& | . 
e miral told tham, that Gentlemen ought 0 of 


© defend their Country by Force, rather than g n 
A ſue for Peace ; and thus he ſent them away; af | +} 
| afterward 
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wns, | © afterwards hearing there were Ships of War 
mw. | © onthe Sea, he coaſted from thence along the 
is z | © Coaſts of Normandy, ſtill Scouring the Sca, 
eat | © lo that no Enemy durſt appear; during which 
arg: | © divers Ships were ſenit into the NorthSeas, un- 
ount « der the conduct of Sir Edward Ichinbam, Fobn 
lifts. | © Lewis, Fobn Loveday, and others. After this 
| © the King prepared Men and Ships ready to 
4 2 to Sea, under the Command of Sir Ar- 
n to | tomy Ongbtred, Sir Edward lebinbam, IWilltamSid- 
- Bri. | © ne, and divers other Gentlemen, and orde- 
1 By | * red them to join the Admiral at Port ſ mat b, 
ly ſex | © where the King came himſelf and treated 
Zul. © them. Then they Sailed for the Coaſts of 
afleg | France, and near Breſt fought and beat the French 
and | Fleet, after which the Admiral made to Sea 
n the | gain, and Scoured all along the Coaſts of 
Britain, Normandy and Picardy, taking many 


burn „ French Ship „and burning ſuch as they cou d 
With } © not well bring away with them. All this 


laces | © Winter the King's Navy, kept the Seas, and 
rota | © Spoiled the French Men on their Coaſts, fo 
r this | that they were every foot Afflicted with the 
cht © Exgliſk, and wilt not which way to Remedy, ic. 
Cruel | © A poor Village called; Brighthelmſton in Sie, 
1 Vi | © was burnt by che French. The Lord High Ad. 
\ be | miral offended with. this proud part of the 
Then | French Men, in maki 2 Attempt upon 
woud | the Engliſh Coaſt, ſent Sir 7obn Wallop to Seca 
ae Al. } © with dives. Ships, wlüch Sailing to the Coaſt 
he. | of Normandy, Landed there, and burnt one 
hag 90 1 and Twenty Towns and Villages, with divers 
y ; al Ships in the Haven Ae, Staples, wn elle 
: ners. 
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* where. The French King perceiving what 
L offes he had ſuſtained - the Wars againf 
England, and doubting le 

© follow in the Neck &f another determined 
ro make ſuit for Peace, upon which a Peace 
enſued, as has been obferved before; and when 
the War broke out again, which was in the 
time of the Emperor Charles Vth. who wa 
then in England, the King ordered his Fleet 
to Sea, whereupon © the Earl of Surry Lord 
High Admiral, the Lord Fuzwater, the Ba. 


© ron Curſen & c. went to Sea with a Fleet of 


* 180 great Ships, under pretence only to 
„ Scower the Narrow Seas for ſafeguard of 
* the Emperor Cbarles Vth, and having Land- 
ed the Emperor fafe in Spain, upon his re- 


* turn Landed 7000 Men, about Five Miles | 
©« from Morlaix in Britain, which he took and 
Ships in the! 


© Pillaged, and burnt 16 or 17 Ship 
„Harbour; and when he had Riffed the Town 


© throughly, the Earl returned with his Army | 


towards his Ships, burning the Villages by 
© the way | | 

On the Morrow after they took to ther 
Ships, and came fafe to Cow. In this War 


the French made an attempt upon the Iſle of Wigh, | 


and about Portſmont h, & whereupon: the Lor 


* High Admiral meaning to Revenge ther | 


* Bravado, and preſumptuous Attempts made a: 


* Por:ſmourh, and in the Ule of Wight, approx | 
* ched to the Coaſt; of Normandy, And. Landed 
with 6c00 Men at Treport, burnt the 'Suburcs 
and certan 

Village 


* of that Town, with the Abby, 


one ill Luck ou d 


n... 


and all that Night lay on Land. 


— 
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„Villages and Houles thereabouts, and alſo 
« deſtroy ed Thirty Ships and a Bark in the 


Haven; and after they had wrought their 


© Pleaſures they returned to the Sea, and fo 
© Home, not having loft paſt 14 Perſons in the 
© Execution of this whole Enterpriſe ; and 
without all diſpute, King Henry che VIII th. 
gave a genoral Liberty to the Subject, to com- 
mit what Spoil they cou'd upon the Enemy 
by Sea, paying him the ufual Duties: For 
** while ſuch things were doing about Bologne 
© and other Places, the Ships ofthe Weſt Coun- 
* try, and other Coaſts of this Realm, wafted 
© 2broad on the Seas, and took to the Number 
g of three Hundred and odd Ships, ſo that the 
* Gray-Þriers Church in Londos was full of Wine, 
* the 4ufin-Friers full ot Herrings and other Fiſh. 

We ſhall now ſhew how, and by what means, 


the Prerogative of the Crown, and. Liberties 


ot the People, came at firſt to be Violated. 
and Exrope deprived or bereft of its Ballance; and 
then proceed to give an account of the ill con- 
duct, and management of this and the late War. 

Upon the Death of King Charles | it. ( wito 
was Murdered by the Parliament Army, at 
his own Pallace-gatz, under pretence of Juſtice, 
to the Terror and Amement of all the World) 
the Scots were very Zealous and active in their 
endeavours to bring King Charles the IId. to the 
Throne, to which end they raiſed great Armics; 
yet nothing they, or indeed any of the Rings 


Friends undertook in England, Scotland, or reland, 


proſpered, hut were ll broke and Bouted by 


C 2 Oliver 
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Oliver Cromuel, who was one of thoſe Me 


* his very Enemies cou'd not condemn without | 
* commending him at the ſame time; for he 


* cou'd never have done half that Miſchief with. 


* out great parts of Courage, Induſtry, and 


Judgment: In a Word, as he was guilty of ma- 
ny Crimes, againſt which Damnation is de- 


© nounced, and for which Hell Fire is preps | 


*© red, ſo he had ſome good Qualities, which 
** have cauſed the Memory of ſome Men in all 
Ages to be celebrated, and he will be look d 
* upon by Poſterity as a brave wicked Man, 
who was à Terror to moſt European Princes (the 


French dreaded him, courted his Favour and ob. 


tained it ) and a great Scourge to the three 
Kingdoms: But he ſeverely Chaſtiſed the Ser, 


who had been fo far ſucceſsful as to Ruin the 


Church of England, but never able to eſtabliſh 


Presbytery in this Kingdom. Heaven had de- 


creed better things, and in the midſt of Judg- 


ment remembred Mercy. For when the King 


had no Footing in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 


but was beat out of all, and even in a deſpond- | 


ing Cendition, then did the Providence of God 
wonderfully appear in reſtoring the King and 


the Church without Bloodſhed, when neither of | 


them had any Ability to help themſelves, or 
any aſſiſtance from foreign Powers. All which 
came to paſs in the Year 1660, after almoſt 


Twenty Years of Diſorder and Confuſion, to | 


the aſtoniſhment of the European World, and 


unexpreſsable Joy and Satisfaction of the 


whole Kingdom, all Parties contributing there 


_ 2 
1 nn 
- 
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unto. Yet no ſooner was King Charles the 


Second ſeated upon his Throne, but his Mi- 


niſt ers, to ſerve their own ſiniſter ends, or to 


make themſelves caſie, fought means how to 


corrupt the Conſtitution of the Government, 
which under pretence of Service to the King 
they unhappily effected, by introducin g the lead- 


ing Members of the Houle of Commons inro 


Publick Employments ; and giving Penſions to 
others, which was pernicious to the King and 
Kingdom, and of which the King was Senf 
ble when it was too late. Tho' all things went 
ſmooch for a time, yet by degrees it created ſuck 
Factions in the Houſe of Commons, and con- 
ſequently through the whole Kingdom, rh::r 
the King knew not which way to turn himſelt : 
For © the Factions he himſelf had given coun- 
© tenance to, grew too hard for him, and tore 
«© him almoſt to pieces; ſometimes in the 
« Favouring of one Party, and fomctimes of 
© another, without ſteadinels of his own, or 


Confidence enough in any of his Servants to 


„guide him, through thoſ® perplexitics tha: 
cou d not have been brought upon him but by. 
* his own conſent ; which indeed was trug; 


but it was as we faid before by the ud ice and 


inſtigation of his Miniſters, who hid raiſed an 
Evil Spirit they cou'd nor lay, nor the King 
himſelf till he had deveſted himſelf of great part 
ot the Crown Lands, and put moſt of the con- 
liderable Employments in the Government, 
into the Hands of Members of Parliament, who 
by that Act invaded the Proxogatnve of the 
— Crown, 
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Crown, and in effect took che Adminiſtration | 
of che Government our of the King's Hand 
the Executive Power or Adminiſtration of the | 
Government being wholly in the King's Hand 
and the Repreſentatives of the People not a | 
all concerned therein, except Privy Counceller,, 

and others ncar the Throne, the Law havin 
otherwiſe provided for them. However theo | 
Power of the Houſe of Commons is, and al- 
ways was great, for the Houſe of Commons 
is che Grand-Inqueſt of the Nation, which | 
enables them to look and enquire into Publick 

Miſcarriages, and no Publick Money can be | 
raiſed but it muſt have it's firſt riſe in that Houſe, 
nay ** the diſpoſition as well as granting Money by 
Act of Parliament bath ever been in the Houſe of Com- 
ways, Which gives them a mighty Influence 
upon the whole Governmen, the more in re- | 
gard the Law has lodged a power in them, to | 
accuſe and impeach Publick Miniſters, if they | 
find them remiſs in their Duty or guilty of | 


Male Adminiſtration. To that end at the firſt | 


opening of a Seſſeon of Parliament, the Houſe, 
r Commons always appointed a Committee of 
Grievances, to hear and receive the Complaints 
of the People, and to inſpect into the Actions 
of Publick Miniſters, whom they often times 
accuſed and brought to Juſtice. In the Reign 
of King Edward the Firſt, the Judges and o- 
chers were cenſured in Parliament, and by the 
King, to whoſe Mercy they were left, ſeverely | 
Fined. In the Reign of King Henry VIIId. 

Empſon und Dugly, were Accuſed in * 5 


of Corrupt and Male Adminiſtration, cven 
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and both of them Executed. In the Reign of 

King James the Firſt, the Lord Bacon, Lord 
Chancellor of England, was Accuſed in Parlia- 
ment for giving way to, or winking at the 
Corrupt Practices of his Servants ; and all his 
Learning and Intereſt, not able to ſupport him. 
In the Reign of King Charles the Firſt, Doctor 


| }Marwaring, and others were Cenſured in Par- 


liament, and in other Reigns many other Per- 
ſons were Accuſed in Parliament (too long here 
to relate ) for Violating the Law, Miſleading 
their Prince, or Corrupt Practices in the Go- 
vernment; all, or moſt of which ſuffered Death, 
or were feverly Fined, one or other of which 
was una voidable ſo far as they were gnilty ; for the 
Nature of Man is ſuch as not to be kept within due 
Bounds without Laws, and Laws are all together 
In/irnificant without the, Sanctiont of Rewards and 
Prniſhment t, whereby. Men may ße Compelled tothe 
oller vance of them ; for as Docter Sherlock ſays is 
bis Diſcourſe of Divine Providence; ' The god Ge- 


 arrment of the World requires the defence and pro- 


tection of Mankind, from Vi:lence” and unjuſt eprte 
fim, and the moſt exemplary Vengeance ect, upon 
ford Private, or Publick Oppreſſors ia great Ac of 
goodweſs, and & Delrvrrenc: ro the Opprejſed. Net 
now ever ſince Members of Parliament have ta- 
ken, Publick Employ ments upon them, we have 
had no Committee of Grievances, or Trade 
more than in Name; and neither Prince or 


People have had any, Juſtice in or out of Par- 


lament, agaifift thoſe who have been guilty 


thoſe 
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mote who proinpted and excited King 
to overthrow tha Conſtitution of the Borer. and 1 
ment, in Church and State, and puſhed him | defenc 
on to thoſe very Meaſures he took, were never | the R 
Puniſhed, or ever ſo much as called in Queſtion, Conſ- 
but the People miſerably oppreſſed on every | well- 
Hand, and thoſe who laid-Publick Crimes be- | ant 
fore. the Houſe of Commons ( as many did), were 
Perſecuted to Death. But co, proceed; Upon | to th 
the De: 0h, King Cberies the Second, 1 to th 
Fame: the 5 cond came to the Tons, 
An, Univerlal Applauſe . notwithſtand: but t 
: 8 and was highly. Carreſt and A ee reduc 
all Parties, his Majeſty having declared to d 
e whole Kingdom, he wou'd Support and the 
. Fake the Conſtitution of the Government, few ) 
in Church and State, as it was Eſtabliſhed by Impo 
Law, and ever .defired . to be greater thay =. 
dhe Law made Jum and for a time juſtly.kepe | m 
his Word; but t rough Evil Wen och | Cut 
Meaſures 45: put the Nation under a. Neceſſity | 
of raking, up Arms to preferve their Religion, In 
Liberty, and. Property, which they did upon | El 
the Arrival of the. Prince of Orange, who cam 3 
to our Reſcue, when we were at the vers | 1sb 
brink of Ruin; and ſo. ſoon. ag he came. 
Ladin, by an unanimous conſent, che 
miniſtration of the Government was put in ful 
his Hands, and the whole Nacjon Oe A tum, | .: 
which cauſed King Temes i971 15 8 Iriſh 
dom, and made ere tremhle to ſee ? 8 
great an Alteration of A to Ele K. | 


was then. e of elend 0 King J. 


92 i | 
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and in no Condition or Capacity at all to 


defend himſelf, but daily expected to be Attackt. 

the Reduction of Hhreland being of the greateſt 
Conſequence and Importance to the ſafety and 
well-being of this Kingdom. All the Proteſt- 
ant Nobility, and Gentry of that Kingdom, 
were then in England, and made humble ſuit 
to the Prince ( as well before as after he cams 
to the Throne) and Prayed, they their Fami- 
lies and Eſtates might not be expoſed to Ruin, 
but that ſome ſpeedy Care might be taken to 
reduce lreland, which they plainly made appear 
was eaſy to be done, and offered to undertake 
the Matter. themſelves, if they might have a 
few Men and Ten Thouſand Arms, and greatly 
Importuned the Council about it; but all to no 
purpoſe, for nothing was done therein till al- 


moſt all was loſt, and not to be retrieved with- 


out the Expence of much Blood and Treq- 


In the mean time the lriſb Troops here in 
England, (which were about Ten Thouſand Men, 
and had been in the Service of Ring Famer ) were 
Disbanded and Diſarmed, and ſuffered to go 
for Ireland; and the better to fit and prepare 
the Minds of Men for War, all poſſible Care 
was taken to make the Iriſh Odious and Hate- 


ful to the People, which occaſioned that Fool 


iſh and Scandalous Out-Cry in the Night, the 
Iriſh are cutting the Peoples Throats, which Cry 


_ running through the whole Kingdom, at one 


and the fame time, plainly ſhews che Generali- 
ty of the Gentlemen- of England ( who In- 
D fluence 


{90-3 
fluence and govern the People, and are 3 
generally ſpeaking, Members of the Church 


of England) were concerned in the Matter, 
and deſigned then to throw the Nation ig 
a long and heavy War, to which the Er 
Example of ſuch as had been in Publick Em- 


ployments, and their own Ambition and Aya. | 


rice puſhed them forward, the Nation 


, 


then Rich, and the People ( whom they look | 
upon no otherwiſe, than as a Beaſt of Burthen 


willing to undergo any Charge, to ſecure their | 
Liberties and Property, not being ſenſible af 
ſage, which was prepa- 


the Hard and Cruel 
red for them to undergo. 


Io proceed; the Convention being met at 
Weſt min ber, purſuant to the Prince's Order, | 


it was then declared, King James had abdica- 
ted the Government, and the Throne was be- 


corie Vacant; whereupon the Prince and Princeſs | 


of Orange, were Recognized and Crowned Kay 
and Queen of England, which ſoon diſperſed the 
Dread and Fears the Nation lay under, of be- 
ing ſwallowed up by Popery and Arbitary 
Power, and poſſeſſed the Minds of the People 
with the Thoughts of being mighty ſecure an 
Happy, under their Majeſties Gevernment, in 
which alas! they were wonderfully miſtaken; 
for the chief Care and Buſineſs of thoſe 
who were in Places of Publick Truſt, was 
how to raiſe the War to a Height, in which 
they had wonderful Succeſs; far in ti 
things had quite another Face, than what th 

had Five or Six Months before, the 1 


my 
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Thrcomel had received great ſupplies of Men, 
Money and Ammunition from Frame, and had 
then a great Army on Foot, with which he Gar- 
riſoned moſt of the ſtrong Towns in Ireland 
and was poſſeſſed of the whole Kingdom, all 
but London-Derry, which he Blockt up and be- 
 ſgged many Months; at laſt Relief was ſent 
under the Command of Colonel Kirk, who lay 
hovering about the Place, two or three Months, 
and never attempted to relieve it; and when 
it was rehieved, it was dohe with the greateſt 
eaſe imaginable. After which Doctor Walker, 
(who was a Miniſter in the North of Ireland, 
and had buoyed up the People of Derry, to 2 
reſolution to defend ſthemlelres) came here 
to Town, where we had often opportunity 
to diſcourſe with him about that fiege, which 
he often times ſadly bewailed, and ſaid there 
periſhed in that Town, at leaſt Six Thouſand 
People through want and diſtreſs, who might 
have been all preſerved if they had been relie- 
ved in time. Soon after the relieving of Derry 
Duke Sc lomberg landed in feland with an Ar- 
my, and Encamped and Intrenched himſelf at 
Duidalk, where he lay fo long that it's faid 
he loſt at leaſt 6008 of his Men, without fight- 
ing the Enemy : The raiſing of his Camp was 
one of the molt lamentable Nights that ever was 
beheld. It ſeems, and was ſaid, Eng lih Men did 
not then underſtand fighting, but muſt be trained 
to War by degrees. Yet the next Year King 
Willizm himſelt in Perfon, went into Ireland 
With an Army, and at che Bame routed the 


. Iriſh 
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Ib Army, and laid fiege to Limrick ; but the 
Seaſon of the Year being far ſpent, he raiſed 
the ſiege and went for England, and left Ge- 
neral Gmkie tO fmiſh the War in Ireland; the 
Reduction of which coſt more Engliſh Blood 


and Treaſure, than wou'd have ſerved to haye 


brought the Freneb Kin 


the War had been duly and juſtly proſecuted; | 


g to Aa ele 


put that was carefully avoided, as a thing w 
ſoon put an end to the War, which was a Har- 


veſt to all thoſe, that were in Places of Public! 


Truſt, who after the Reduction of Ireland, were 
at a great ſtand, to know. how or which way 
to prolong the War, and employ. the Fleet f 
as not to offend or diſguſt the People, whoſe 


Favour was always careſt, and who at that 
time ſeemed very uneaſie; the Maritim Coaſt 
of. France was not Attackt, having ſome no- 
tion or remembrance, as it were by. Tradition, | 
great and Glorious 


and not otherwiſe, of the gre: 
Actions performed by their Anceſtors; and 
the humour of the People was at that time, 

o general for the Attacking France by Sea 
that it cou'd not be avoided. Therefore Ge- 
neral Ta/maſh was ſent with about 7000 Men to 
Camaret Bay, to which place he was by ts 


Orders obliged to Steer his Courſe, and land | 
contrary to Reaſon and the Practice of all 
Nations in the World, and the Buſineſs was 


ſo managed, that every body cou'd tell where 
they were bound, and publickly Diſcousſed 
the Matter, which had Succeſs anſwerable w 
the management, and the intent for which 


they did but very Rudely ; 
the General, 


perfectly 
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the General was ſent, that is, to be knockt 
och Head, (of which he was ſenſible, and 
declared as much, but ſaid he could not in 
Honour avoid it) as accordingly fell out, for 
che French (who without diſpute knew to what 
Place he was bound; beſides 3 it was A Vain and 
ridiculous Attempt, to ſend ooo Men to Attack 


' Breſt ) lay encamped with x4 OE: 5000 Men 


ready to receive him at his Landing, which 


for they wounded 
who Died of his Wounds, 
and Killed ſeveral Hundreds of his Men; who 
in effect and really in Fact, were all Murde- 
red by Exgliſi men here at Home but it cou d 
not be help'd: Nothing leſs being able - to 
convince the People wo the Fooliſh Notion 


(for ſo it was — ver ) of Attacking France 


by Sea, of which this Action at Camaret By, 
cured them. 

Then the Fleet ( which was annually a vaſt 
Charge to the Kingdom, and muſt be Employ- 
ed ſomewhere: ). was ſent to attend the Boom 
Veſſels that Boomed Diep, which being for the 
moſt part laid in Aſhes, was accounted a won- 
derful Exploit The Fleet attended in 
Booming St. Maloes, which, ſignified nothing; 
and People began then to exclaim againſt 
the Nations Money being ſpent to ſo little 

purpoſe. Therefore our Fleet, was ſent to the 

affiftance of our great Allie the King of Spain, 
to ſecure his Coaſts from bong ;nfulted by. the 
French Fleet, to which end they remained in 
Spein 2 conſiderable time, and it was. 9 

ere 


ing the War, more than in waſting and con- 


60 
here at Home as 4 mighty piece of Service, 
while the French ( who in the mean time fix 
ſecure at Home, and took a vaſt Number 
our Merchant Men, even in the very Chanel) 
okt upon us with contempt, and other Narions 
laughed us to Scorn. | | 

To proceed; during our Miſemploying the, | 
Fleet, the King went every Year with 4 
rear Army into Flanders, (on which fide the 
nch had 4 Multitude of ſtrong Towns ) where 
our Men fought againſt Stene Walls; and 
tho” it's true, the King and his Men, did many 
things that were very brave, yet nothing that 
had, or con'd have any tendeticy towards end- 


fſiming the Nations Treaſure ; for the Fed 
for the moſt part Acted offenſively all the time 
of the late War, no part of France being touched 
(more than has been related) all the time 
of the late War; and when we cou'd carry 
oli the War no longer, a diſhonourable Peace 
enſued, made up not by our Plenipotentiary, 
_ (who was then at the Congreſs ) but by — 
with Marſhal Fonffers, as it were under hand, 
and Engl forced to fir down, with the Ex- 
pence and: Loſs of near Sixty Millions of Me- 
ney, the Truth of which no body ean deny. 
But now bow or which way, fo vaſt a Tre 
ſure cou'd be waſted and conſumed, in about 
9 Years time ſeems — and a thing 8 t 
were altogether impoſſible, norwithſtanding | 
the ill Conduct and management of the War; 
being more Money than had been levied * 
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the Subject, in Five Hundred Years before 
But whoever conſiders the Actions of the Re- 
preſentatives of the People, won't at all won- 
der at it: For no ſooner came King William to 
the Throne, but Members of the Houfe of 
Commons got moſt of the conſiderable Em- 
ployments in the Government, into their 
Hands; ſome Members had Two, Three . and 
Four {everal Employments, in which chey 
Acted without Controle, and did what they 
pleaſed, and feared nothing but being fap- 
planted by other Members ; to prevent which 
they Fortified themſelves ſo well as they cou'd 
in the Favour of the People. Whilſt thoſe 
Members of Parliament, that were out of Em- 
ployment, and thought themſelves ro be as 
deſerving as they, expoſed them to the People, 
a5 a parcel of Whigs, Phanaticks, &c. that 
were always Enemies to Monarchy, and wau'd 
overthrow the Church of England; they on 
the other Hand that were in Publick Em- 
ployments, ſaid they were true Sons of the 
Church of England, and thoſe who ſtood up, 
or pretended to ſtand up ſo much fer the 
Church of England beyond other Men, were 
Tories, -Hightfiiers, &c. And only wanted an 
opportunity to get into Places of Publick 
Truſt, to overthrow the Government, and in- 
troduce Popery ; or it any got into Employ- 
ment, that had been in the Service of Kin 
James, or that in the Convention. had wowed 
any averſion to the Revolution, (as divers 
ſuch there were, and had as little IIumanity 

| as 
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as the reſt ) then a great Out- cry was made 
the Tories were got into Publick Employment 

and wou'd Ruin the King and the Church, 

and Introduce Popery and Arbitrary Power; 
beſides all which thoſe Members of Parliament, 
who were out of Employment, had another 

way to expoſe thoſe Members that were i 

Employments ( for all opportunities were 

ken to ſupplant one another, and to amuſe 

and deceive the People) by rendering them 

Sneakers, Trimmers, &c. Men that wou'd fi- 

crifice their Country for an Employment. 

Thus both Parties pretended the Intereſt of 

the Church of England, and the good of the 


Nation, yet if once they got into Publick | 


Employment, all the Arguments in the World 
cou'd not convince them the Church of Ex- 
land was in Danger, or the People under amy 
preſſures; but no ſooner were they outed of theit 
Employments (which often hapned) than =_ 
became male-content, and believed the Ch 


and Nation to be in a World of Danger; thus | 


both Parties made a ſtalking Horſe of the Church 
of England, the Church being with them never u 
D 


So that whoever was in Power of either Par. 
ty, the Church of England was ſtill in Dar 
ger, and they never true to any Party, but 
went from one ſide or Party to another, 2 
they hapned to be in or out of Employment. 
In the mean time all poſſible care was taken 


by both Parties, to gain the Affections ofgle 
People, for which way ſoeves they 1 


anger, but when they were out of Employmen* 


» - 


| 
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or went, that Party for a time was fure to 
be uppermoſt, the King being under Neceſſi- 
ty of putting them into Places ot Publick Truſt, 
who raiſed thoſe Popular heats, thereby to al- 
lay the Noiſe and Clamour ot the People ; 
which cauſed a continual Convulſion in the 
State, for both Parties to gain their point, 
by Mercenary Pens, perpetually vilificd and 
reproached one another, which begor a great 
Faction in the Church of Engl. ud, even among 
the Clergy, and made the Nation, move Swag, 
or Sway, (as it has done ever ſince her Ma- 
jeſty came to the. Throne ) ſometime on one 
fide, and ſometimes on the other; and this 
was the State and Condition of the People, 
and Nation all the time of che late Reign. 
In the mean time the King was in as. bad or 


worſe condition than he People, and fell un- 
der ſuch Circumſtanc 


as broke his IIcart; 
for in the ſhifting and changing of Hands, he 
cou'd never give Satisfaction, let who woud 
be in Power, but was ways rendered a Fa. 
vourer of Presbytery, und no Friend to the 


Church. So to make hinteli eaſie, he was li- 


beral to thoſe who under the Mask of Re: 
Gion, were ſtrugling and contending for the 

righteous Mammon, inſomuch that he gave 
away almoſt all the Crown Lands, upon which 
the King's of England, uſed to Live wich great 
Magnifience, and before his Death, was forced 
to become an humble Suiter (if we may to 
ay) to the Houſe of Commons, to make 
Proviſion for ſupport of the Civil Tilt. And 

2 | 


this 


(34) 
this was the Fruits of Introducing Member 
of Parliament, into Publick Employments. That 
is, near Sixty Millions of Money Spent and Conſe. 
med, moſt of the Crown Lands ſwallowed up, and 
the Charge of the Civil Liſt, thrown a Burthen upm 


the People's Shoulders, and all dene in about Nm & | 


Ten Years time: And the King's inferiour Ser vum 
ar laſt ſent a Begging. 


Maclevil (who was as great an Enemy to | 


Tyranny and Injuſtice in any Government, as 


any Man was then, or is now, it we may be- | 


lieve what he Writes in Vindication of himſelf, 


and the Character the late Earl of Clarendin | 
gives him) fays, @ Man had better be a Dug, than | 


be Subject ro thoſe Paſſuns and Appetiies, which 


poſſeſs all unjuſt Ambitions, and Tyrannical Perſons, | 


To proceed; upon the Death of King i 
liam, of Glorious Mem 
Queen Ann, came to the 


and no ſooner was She ſeated upon the Throne, 
but She was Involved in the preſent War, in 
the proſecution of which the ſame unhappy 
Mcatures were taken, as in the late Reign, 
Great Sums of Money given to ſupport the 
Circle of Swabia, Franconia, the Duke of Savoy, 
Cc. and the Flect (which was annually avaſt 
Charge to the Kingdom) ſent into the Medi- 
terranean, Scven or Eight Hundred Leagues 
from our own Coaſt, where they did no Ser- 
vice; but 


many brave Ships, with all the Men Periſhed | 
in the Storm, which wou'd otherwiſe in 1 
ave | 


, Her preſent Majeſty | 
hrone, to the great and 
Univerſal Satisfaction of the three Ringdoms, 


continued ſo long, that a great 
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have been laid up a Month or two before. 


Next Year our Fleet with a great many Troops 
on board were fent to Spain, to Attack Cales ; 
but that Action Miſcarrying, the next Year 


the greateſt part of our Fleet, with many 


Thouſand Men was ſent to Portingal to Attack 
Spam on that fide, during which our Fleet 
took Gibralter, in defence of which much Blood 
and Treaſure has been ſpent ; but our Troops 
erformed nothing in Portuga!, whereupon 
Fvera Thouſand Men, more were ſent under 
the Command of the Earl of Peterborough, 
and the greateſt part of our Fleet, under the 
Command of Sir Cloudeſiy Showel, who ſome 
time after Sailed for the Straights, and was 
followed by the Earl of Peterborough, with a 

eat Fleet of Tranſport Ships; on board which 
he had 19 Battalions of Foot, and 1300 Horſe, 
beſides Cannon, Bombs & c. and made his Courſe 


to Barcelona, which he beſieged, and took all 


the Province of Catalonia, except Roſes : In the 
mean time the Portugueſe did nothing at the 
ſiege of Badajox, or any where elſe : It ſeems 


they do not underſtand the Art of War, but 


muſt be trained to it by degrees: However 
they know how to receive Exgliſb Money, 
and will continue ſo to do, till the Nation 
grows weary of it, which in a little time, 
it mutt needs be. Portugal and Savoy arc 
* two Allies of the greateſt conſequence to 
Jus, who have noſtrengrth to reſiſt the force 
that will be poured in upon them, but as 
„ey hope to be ſupported by the n 
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* the Fleet and the aſſiſtance of Exgland; for 
it's plain our proſecuting the War againft 
France in Spain, is at leatt five times more Char 
to us, than it is to the French, beſides the ill 


conſequence that attends the expoſing our 
Trade, Miſemploying our ſtrength, waſtin 
and conſuming cur Men and Shipping: 5 


that it muſt be acknowledged we are an _ 


py People, and make other Nations fo as we 
as our ſelves. Thoſe who pleaſe to peruſe the 
following part of this Diſcourſe, will be fully 
convinced of the Truth: thereof. | 

For whilſt we thus Miſemployed our Fleet, 
the ſtrength and Glory of our Iſle, the French 


King poured great Armies into Germany, which 
he hazzarded and oppreſſed, and brought the 
Emperor's Affairs to a low condition, which 


made the Hungarians and the Elector of Bava- 
ria take Arms, who together with the French, 


committed great Spoil in the Emperor's Here- | 


ditary Countries, and other Parts of G 


in burning Towns, &c. And had it not been 


for the Battle of Blenbeim (in which the Duke 
of Marlborough won Immortal Honour) the 


Emperor had been totally Ruined ; yet not- 
withſtanding the Compleatneſs of that Victo- 


ry, the reduction of Bavaria, &c. the Emperor 


and Empire, are now in as bad condition 4 
before, and the French King as ſtrong as ever 


he was; and France it ſelf not touched, to the 


great Scandal and Reproach of the Engliſh Nation. 
For he that Commands at Sea, may take 
*© 25 much and as little of the War as he WII, 
Jo whereas 


Which ſaying 
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© whereas thoſe who are ſtrongeſt by Land, 
ce are many times nevertheleſs in great ſtraights ; 
the Actions of all Ages have 
verified. 
The Normans by being ſtrong at Sea, con- 
quered the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and 


wreſted out of the Hands of the French ( who 


were then very ſtrong and powerful by Land ) 
an intire Province we now call Normandy, 
which together with the Sovereignty of Bri- 
tan, they and their poſterity enjoyed many 

ges. | 

The Danes committed great Spoil and Ra- 
vage here in * and never left it till 
they were poſſeſſed of the whole Kingdom. 

In the late War the Venetian: had with the 
Ottoman Port, they wreſted out of the Hands of 
Turks ( who were infinitely too ſtrong for them 


by Land) the Mores (Which is 175 Miles 


long, and 150 Miles broad, and hath divers 
ſtrong Towns 1n it, which they beſieged and took 
by force ) meerly by Virtue of being ſtrongeſt 
at Sea, and of which they are in poſſeſſion 
at this Day. | | 

Hanival the Carthaginian General, oppreſſed 
rah many Years together, and at the Battle 
of Canne, flew 42700 Romans, who finding all 
the Calamity and diſtreſs they fell under, 
came upon them (as it has done upon this Na- 
tion) through their own Neglect, in not 
making a right uſe of their ſtrength at Sea 
(for the Sovereignty, of which they had be- 
gore long contended with the Carthaginians”) 
pe Equipt 
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Equipt a Fleet, and ſent Secipin with an 
Army to invade Africk, which he did, and 
ſoon obliged Hanibal to leave Italy, to defend 
his own Country, and by that very expedj- 
tion, laid the Foundation of the Ruin of Car- 
tbage, and the future greatneſs of the Romay 
State; the Cartbaginians being then neceſſita- 
ted to make a diſhonourable Peace, thar is, 
to deliver up all their Elephants, together with 
all their Ships and Gallies, excepting Ten, 
to make no War without leave of the Roman, 
to pay for the Charges of the War Ten 
Thouſand Talents, which is two Millions Rter- 
ling, beſides other hard Conditions. 
But any Man living may ſee the Advan- 
tage 2 Nation has in being ſtrongeſt at Sea, 
by the deſcent made here in England by the 


Prince of Orange, who it was thought wou'd 


have landed at Burlington Bay, which made 


King FJame's Army March into the North, 


but the Prince Landed in the Weſt, and if he 
had come with a Haſtile intent, what a deal 
of Miſchief might he have done, before the 
King's Troops cou'd have come up to oppole 
him, the A ia not being able to do it with. 
out the aſliſtance of a good Body of regular 
Troops: And ſuppoſe when he had found him- 
ſelf not in a Condition to withſtand the King 
Troops (as he was not, but only as the whole 


Nation was in Arms, to ſupport him, his Ar- | 


my conſiſting but of 14000 Men) he might 
have gone off, and committed the like Spoil 


elſe where it he had pleaſed, and all the uy | 


| have for the Houſe 
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of England was not able to have prevented him, 


that is, ſo long as he was ſtrongeſt at Sea, 
which at that time he was. And all the World 
muſt acknowledge, if the French were as much 


| Superior to us in ſtrength at Sea, as we are 


to them, we ſhou'd foon be a Miſerable Peo- 
le, | | 

l Therefore if we had the Firſt or Second 
Year after this War broke out, Landed Thirty 
or Forty Thouſand Men in Normandy or Bri- 
tain, and every Fourth Man a Horſeman, as in tha 
Reign of King Henry the Vth they wou'd have 
kept their Looting, which wou d have given 

the Emperor an opportunity to have put King 
Charles the IIId. into the poſſeſſion of the King- 
doms of Naples, and Sicily, and the State of 
Milan, ( the Italians and Spaniards would readi- 
ly have received him, for their Prince, when 


they ſaw the War Carried into the Powels 


of France ) both Nations having a much greater 
reſpect for the Houſe of Auſtria, thun they 
of Bourbon) and 
have prevented the Spoil and Ravage which 
has been committed in Germany, and Italy; for 
the French King wou'd have been obliged to 
recal his Troops and Armies out of Germany 
and Italy, to defend his own Country, not be- 
ing able with all his Power and force, to 
oppoſe and withſtand our 'Troops and Shiping, 
only when we ſend Men on purpoſe to be 


| knockt on th' Head, and we ſhou'd have been 


able conftantly and ſpeedily to ſupply and 
recruit them, with Men, Horſe Arms and 
Ammunition, 


6400 


Ammunition, and with Proviſion if need were, 


much cheaper, ſafer, and to better purpoſe, 
than ſending them to Portugal to invade Spain, 
and thereby abſolutely have fixed the War in 
France, which is the ſourſe or Fountain, from 
whence all Europe's miſery proceeds. Or other. 
wiſe if thoſe Troops ſent to Portugal, had ors 


ly been Employed under protection of tho 
Fleet, we might have committed great Spoil, 


upon the Maritime Coalts of Picardy, Nor. 


mandy, and Britain, and raiſed ( to prevent | 


Spoil ) vaſt Contributions, and. have Ruined 
moſt of the Enemy's Shipping and Trade in the 
Ocean; for the French Fleet durit not have 
appeared in the Ocean, our Fleet with the 
Dutch Squadron, wowd have been ſo much ſu- 
perior to them in force and number. 


But we cannot, that 15, we will not get any 
Footing, or fo much as Land any Troops in 
France; nothing will ſerve our turn, but pro-! 
the War in Spain, and the Spamſh 


ſecuting 
Netherlands, againſt which we bend our main 
ſtrength, and where we ſee the Enemy ina 
manner Impenetrable : Beſides, tbe Dutch lie ſ: 


much expoſed they dare not put things to the I 
er event of 4 Bat:le, in the Spaniſh Netherland, 


as they did in Germany, for fear of being ſwallaw- 
ed up by the Enemy, baving loſt their ancient Bu 
rier by the French Kung? ſeiſing upon the Spanil 
Netherlands. £7 : | 
But admit we had taken two or three ſtrong 
Towns in the Spaniſh Netherlands, it wou d nav 
avail little towards reducing the exorbit] 


Powe | 
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power of the French King, and without which 
Europe cannot be fafe, as we have often ſaid; 
for in the lace War, Spain, and ail the Territores 
belonging to that Crown, were all in the Hands 
of the Ring of Spain, Who wis then in League 
with the Confederates againit France, notwith- 
ſtanding which the French King for the moſt 
part acted offentively, all the time of the late 
Wir, (as has been obſerved before) took 
Barcelona Of which the Prince Darmſtad was 
Governour fot the Ring ot 5 +», with great 
body of German Troops) aud divers ſſtrong 
Towns in the dani Neher which pon con- 
cluſion of the Peace he fucrendred, more through 
foreſight to oblige the Spια,ſ, than any real 
Neceſſity; and ſeeing the confederates Were not 
then able to protect they Spaniards, we can have lit- 
tle Reuſon to believe che Grandees, and Nobillity 
of Spain, will declare for his Catholick Ma- 


jeſty Charles the III d. allowing them to have 
all poſſible Veneration for his. Perſon and Go- 


vernment, but will rather Chule to continue 
under the protection of France, fo long as the 
French King remains in his full ſtrength, and 
his Teritories free from War, knowing by ex- 
perience the french ( who he on the- back of 
them) can pour in great Armics upon them, 
which they are no ways able to withitand, 
But ſuppote we ſhould reduce Spain,' ro the 
Obedience of King Charles the Third (which 
his very improbable, and morally impothble, ſo 
long as the French Ring protects them, and 
can keep the War out of the Bowels of his 
n Country, and keeps his Footing in ha, 
we ſhou'd then be but juſt, where we Wers 

F When 
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when the late War firſt began, and have a 


new Work to begin, to beat the French out 


of the Spaniſh Netherlands : In the mean time who 
can tell but the Emperor, and Empire ma 
ſink under the weight and burden of the War, 
having ſuffered exceedingly, by this and the 

late War, and be forced to make a ſeparate 


Peace, and leave us to our ſelves, as the Duke 
Sawcy did in the late War. \ 
Therefore it's plain, the greateſt and beft | 


General in the World, may loſe his Honour, 


in proſecuting the War againſt France, in the | 


Spaniſh Netherlands ; and the Nation be Ruined 
for all Governments have their periods, and 
ſeldom or never make their Exit, but by and 
through their own Corruptions, with which 
this Nation is over-run, as it were with 2 
Leporſie, and the Trade of the Kingdom in 
2 miſerable Condition; the Money that uſed 


ro Circulate in Trade, being gone out of the 
Kingdom, or gotten into Banks, for which the 
Nation Pays extravagant Intereſt; yet there 


are conſiderable Sums of Money, the Nation 
is ſtill Indebted upon account of the late War 
(called the Tranſport Debt contracted the be- 
ginning of the War) for which no Publick 


Security is yet given ; beſides divers Millions | 


of Money, the Nation muſt imevitably be in- 
volved in Debt by the profuſe and extravagant 
way of carrying on this War. 

The States of 
us in Trade) protect Trade, which we do nat, ans 
grow Rich by the War, and carried on à great a 
mighty Trade all the time of the tate War. 
1˙1 poſſible the Dutch ut much care how 


Ti 


olland ( who are Competitors with 
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tie War cont innes upon the Foot it's carried on; for 


tbey prefer the Intereſt of Trade ( which we Trampie 
upon) above all things, Our Loſs is their Gam. 


In the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Trade 
of this Kengdom wonderfully Increaſed, and 
improved all her time, notwithſtanding her 
Majeſty was great part of her Reign En- 

ged in War, with a Prince much more Power- 
ul than Her ſelf. And when She came to the 
Throne, at leaſt half the People of the King- 
dom were Roman Catholicks, who in the fore- 
going Reign grievouſly perſecuted the Pro- 
teſtants, and put ſeveral Hundreds of them to 
Death, purely upon the Account of Religion, 


yet her Majeſty was ſo far from ſeeking Re- 


» 


ene, tho' they had brought her own Life 
in Danger, that ſhe gave them by Proclama- 
tion, the free and open exerciſe of their Re- 
ligion, and was otherwiſe very Indulgent to 


them: She permitted the Peers of that perſwa- 


tion to fit in the Houſe of Peers without ac- 
knowledging her Supremacy ; admitted Gentle- 
men of that Communion into the Commiſſion 
of Peace, and a Romas Catholick Peer, was 


2 Member of her Council to his Dying Day 
all which begat no heat in Parliament or 


among the People, but had a wonderful effect ; 
for in 2 few Years ar leaſt, two thirds of 
the Roman Catholicks came over to the Church 
of England. I Ier Majeſty's Wiſdom and Good- 


neſz was as remarkable in Her Adminiſtracion 


in reference to civil Affairs, as it was in 
Ratters of Religion; and to Ter Dying Day, 
was true to her Auto, Semper eadem ; lor her 
Eir was always open t6 Complaints. and no Pub 

= lick- 
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lick Miniſter in her time, durſt preſume to ſtop 
or ſtifle any Petition to Her preferred; nor 
wou d She ſuffer any Petition to be laid afide, 
for want of fume body to ſpeak to it, but | 
She wou'd have them all read ; by which means 
She came to have a true Knowledge of Her 
Affairs, and always did Her People Juſtice, 
of which we have a remarkable Inſtance, i 
the Cate of one Carwardin, who in his Per 
tion to her Majeſty ſet forth, She was wronged | 
2000 Pounds a Year in Her Cuſtems, upon | 
reading his Petition, one of the Council ſtood | 
up, and told Her Majeity he was a poor pro- 
jecting Fellow. and adviſed Her to reject his | 
Petition, but her Majeſty took him up thacgy 
and ſaid he ſhou'd be heard, and if he offe- 
red any thing that did not become him de 
knew how to Correct him: Upon which he 
was heard and fully proved his Allegations, 
whereupon her Majeſty gave him an Employ- | 
ment of 890 Pounds a Year. Let now di 
vers Perſons Who have done the Nation moſt 
exemplary, Service, infinitely byond what ws | 
donc by Mr. Carwarden, and in Matters that 
have not in the leaſt Reflected upon the Mi- 
niſtry, but hath-been of great Uſe and Service 
to the Crown, and of which Poſteriry will reap 
the Advantage; yet they have had no Juſtice } 
done them, but have been otherwiſe evil treated, 
and the Queen knows. nothing at» all of the Mat 
ter, whichin great meaſure confirms what many men[a), | 
onie Perious ingroſs ail tg themſelves, al 
do what 19:7 pleaſe. b 4 | | 4 E 
.  Thereivore it Members of Parliament, ah 
been in Publick Lmployments, in the Reign df 


 Qiiten | 
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Queen Elizabeth, it's moſt probable they, and 
other Gentlemen, wou'd have been guilty 'of 
the like Evil Acts, and Enormities that have 
been committed in this Age, Men being na- 
turally prone and apt to commit Acts of Vio- 
lence and Oppreſſion, when they can or ma 
do it with Impunity, and in all probability had 
hrown the Nation into n Civil War; but 
there Was 4 great Harmony in Parhament all 
her Reign, notwithſtanding: the © 39th. Year 
of Her Reign, She refuſed N the Royal 
aſſent to 48 Bills, which had paſſed both Houſes 
of Parliament, and no contention for Em- 
ployments, but. Men were preferred accord- 
ing to their Deſerts. Which plainly ſhews 
our heats and Factions in Parliament about 
Religion, hath proceeded from no other Caufe, 
but Members of Parliament, continually ſtrug- 
ling and contending for Employments.; who 
ever conſiders the Actions of the Majori 
of the Repreſentatives of the People, the bel 
Parliament will find it ſo: The Houſe of Com- 
mons it's true, very honourably appointed Com- 
miſſioners to look into the Miſęarriages of the 
late Reign, in which divers. Gentlemen took great 
pains, and laid the whole Matter, before the 
Houſe who repreſented the ſame to her Ma- 
jeſty, and then Publiſhed it to the whole 
Kingdom, by which agcount it appears no Peo- 
ple or Nation in the World, that was at Peace 
within it ſelf, was ever ſo defrauded and op- 
-prefled, as the People of England were in the 
late Reign, near Thirty Millions of Money 
having been, it may juſtly be preſumed, con- 


ſumed, waſted, and Embezeled in the late War; 
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Jet it all came to nothing, but only ſere 


to make 2a Noiſe, and throw the L. R. and 
others out of Employments, not one of theſe 
Perſons* who were guilty of thoſe Enormitig 
having been Puniſhed, tho' they were then, 
and are now all Liable to be proſecuted, and 


Puniſhed for their Crimes, without being im 


peached in Parliament; yet all's buried ang 
forgotten. 
Therefore it's plain, its im 


Male Adminiſtration, ſo long as Membcrs of Pg- 
ligment are in Pablick Employments ; the conſe- 


quence of which muft needs be very fatal to this | 
Nation; for it prompts and excites thoſe who | 
are now. in Places of 'Publick- Truſt, to Ad 
the ſame things over again, and leaves the | 


People Naked and defenceleſs, the juſt management 


of 1be Treaſary, being no ſecurity at all to them, | 
as: may be ſeen in the Caſs of Hore, in refe- 


rence to the poor Szilers, beſides divers other 


Inftances we cou'd give, and from the fame | 


Fountain, has all along proceeded the ill con- 
duct and management of the War, That is 


the Governors who are few, will ever be forced | 


to follow the ſtrength ot che Gaverned, who are many; 
e ſides, at the firſt opening of the laſt Parliament, mam 
Members of the Hpuſt of Commons appeared mighty 
Zealous for the. Intereſt of the Church of England, and 


were then called High Church- men, Jacobits, Papiſts, and 


what not; but getting'inro Employments, they chanel 


Patt ies, the fame Parliament, and have ever ſince been F 


called Sneakers, Se. and things were carried the laſt Pat 


liamenc ſo high between High church and Low-churgh | 


that they had well near put the Kingdom into a Fla 


and Her Majeſty forced to be all the while a Melancholy | 


Spectator thereof. 


vf 


poſſible for the Query! 
Miniſters to proſecute any Perſon, for Corrupt and | 


(47) 


erved hy doeft thou ſhew me Iniquity, and cauſe me to behold 
and Grievance, for ſpoiling and Violence 3s before me, and there 
are that raiſe up Strife and contention ; therefore the Law is 
Slackned, and Fudgment doth never 20 forth. 
God Almighty never afflicts any People or Nation, bu: 
n, | with deſign or intent that thoſe who come after ſhou'd 
, and take warning thereby. Therctore it will be very Mate- 
g In rial and Neceſſary for us to look back fomewhar into 
anſ the Actions of the People and Nation, in the late C:vil 
Na. | 
| Upon the breaking out of che War, between the King 
and Parliament, many Members of Parliament rook Pub- 
lick Employments upon them, ſome in the Army, that 
the Nation might ſee they did not intend to embark 
them in Perils of War, whilſt themſelves ſat ſecure ac 
Home our of Gunſhot; yet nevertheleſs, their taking 
Employments begor, tho' it did not continue long, moit 
intollorable Factions in, and between both Houſes 91 
Parliament, inſomuch that in the very hight of the War, 
they were even ready (if we may believe the late Earl ct 
Clarendon, and the Actions of thoſe times } to tall ins 
Confuſion, and diſorder among themſelves, tor all the 
« perſonal Ani noſities imaginable, broke our in ther 
*© Councils, and in their Artaies, and the Houtc 065 Pecrs 
found themſelves upon che Mater excluded from att 
power or Credit, when they did not concur in all the. 
« demands made by rhe Commons, w hich de the 
People openly and Publickly complain and .fay, * thax 
„it was no wonder there were ſuch divitions amony 
them in their Councils, when there was no Union in 
their Hearts; that the Parltament lay under mans 
* reproachcs, not only among thelt Fnemies, but wick 
* their beit Friends, who were the more out of coumte- 
* nance, becauſe chey found the Aipcrſions and Impu- 
* rations which their Enemies had laid upon them. 
were lo well Grounded, that they cou'd not wipe rheu: 
** off, that there was as great Pride, as great Ambition, 
2 many private ends, and as little Zeal and Affection 
* tor the Publick, as ever they had in: puted to the Court. 
that whilſt they pretented at the Publick Cott, and 


ous 
h 


Co a 
out of the Purſes, of the Poor, People, ra-mnakanal 
*. neral reformation, their chief Care was wy, trawl 
_S*and great themſelvesand that the City and i: 246 
Notice, with great Anxiety of mind, that all the ON 

** of the Army, and all the profitable Offices of the Kin 
dom, were in the Hands of the Members of the 
«* Houſes of Parliament, who whilit the Nation, ge 
Poor, as it muſt. needs do under ſuch inſuppar 
© Taxcs grew very Rich, and. wou'd in a ſhort cine 
all the Money of the Kingdom into their Hands. 
* that it cou d not reaſonably be expected, that 
Men who got ſo much, and enriched cheinſelves ro th 
© degree, by the continuance of the War, wou d heartily 
*© perſue. thoſe ways, which wou'd put an end to it, the 
end thereof muſt put an end their Exorbitant profie } 
upon this great and general Out- cry of the People, the 
Parliament paſſed the /elf-denymg Ordinance, which thu 
iembers of Parliament our of all Employments, and 
ſoon put an end to their Feuds, and if they had then 
that point, been ſo juſt ro the King and themſelves, as n 
to have ſuffered Oliver Cromwe!, a Member of the Houle 
of Commons, to continue Leutenant General of rhe. 
my, they had never been inſulted by their own Armand 
poor unhapy King Charles the Firſt had died in ea 
| how much loever the Parliament may be juſtly cond 
for their ill uſage of the King, yer they wou'd have 
him if they cou'd. If Liberty undermine Prerogative, i 
grew to Anarchy, and fo to Confuſion. = 1 
Bur to Conclude, we are now Happy in this, we hage | 
a Parliament which has nothing to anſwer for, forall 
Evils, and upon whoſe Goodneſs and Juſtice, the 
England muſt relie in the mean time. The Ch Þ 
Englapd's in no Danger, or under any ill uſage, either M 
ar People but what proceeds from its own Members. Of wi 
in due time, a further Account ſhall be given. 
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